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THE DEPARTED YEAR, 





Original. 





Derartep year, adieu ! — the last, 
Last sand that measured thy car 
Is gone ! —the record of the past 
Alone is thine. Departed year, 
Whate’er of good its records yield, 
Whate’er of ill —the account is seal’d, 
Till that dread audit, at whose cal! assembled worlds appear. 


Departed year, adieu! How soon, 
How soon, thy various scenes are gone! 
Gone like the dew on flowers of June, 
3 Or rainbow ’mid the passing storm. 
And yet a few brief years like tais 
Of human life the measure is: 
Such bounds and space to proud, aspiring man belong. 


How far each year in prospect seems, 
Yet glides how quickly by! 
Broad, high and fair we raise our schemes, 
In fancy’s flattered eye: 
This year, we say thus much we’ll do; 
The months pass on, and with them, too, 
Our transient hopes decay, cur air-built castles fly. 


The wintry winds thine exit show, 
And how! thy dirge, departed year! 
So at thy birth their notes of wo 
Came o’er the north’s ice mountains drear. 
Such is man’s fate -- his early morn 
Ta sorrow nursed, in sorrow born — 
And such his end in darkness, clouds and fear. 


Vet life is stil! a pleasant thing ; 
The varying seasons of our prime, 
Childhood is pleasant, and youth’s spring, 
And riper manhood’s vigorous prime, 
And age, life’s winter, hath its charms ; 
Serene we sink in second childhood’s arms, 
‘Then fall to rest, and all our cares resign. 


?Tis doubtless best, whate’er betide, 
To make the best of human good ; 
*Tis wisest, too—the brightest side 
Is by the wise the oftenest viewed ; 
For human ills but heavier grow, 
By frequent weighing ;—let them go, 
They fly like chaff by sportive winds through fields and forests 
strewed. 


Heaven sends all things — in winter cold, 
In summer heat, in autumn rain, 
Strength to the young, skill to the old — 
Pleasure in health — in sickness pain ; 
And he is blest who still receives 
With equal mind what heaven gives, 
His steadfast soul by fate unmoved, remains erect the same. 


Yet let not stoic pride congeal 
The milk that kindness bids to fig ; 
Another’s joy still let me feel, L 
Still drop a tear for others’ wo. ‘ 
My breast each tender impulse stil 
With doubt and hope alternate thrill, 
With gratitude expand — with warm affection glow. 


Tho’ storms invest the wintry skies, 
And chilling winter reigns around, 
And earth in frozen torpor lies, 
And springs in icy chains are bound, 
Yet let not cold indifference chill 
The generous heart’s warm flowing rill, 


Nor passion’s storin, nor envy’s gloom be in man’s bosom found. 


Ob, let thé expanded bosom warm 
With genial love to human kind, 
And man who wears his Maker’s form, 
A friend in man for ever fina. 
Let ali the ills to mortals given, 
And hopes of recompense in heaven, 
The bands of human love still close and closer bind. 


And you, kind Patrons! may no tears 
Of pain or sorrow from you fall ; 
May many new and happy years 
Successive come to bless you all, 
Till, crowned with days, you yield your breath, 
And happy still go down to death, 
As mellow fruit, or ripened sheaves before the reaper fall. 








THE WIFE OF SEVEN HUSBANDS, 
“WiLEGEND OF LONDON. 
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Ir chanced, however, that, as they were sitting together 
silently one evening upon a low stool or settle (in shape 
something like a modern settee, only with quaintly carved 
frame and elbows,) gazing upon the dying embers of a wood 
fire, that had been piled up between the brazen dogs on the 
brick hearth, that Mrs. Alice fetched a sigh. 

“Why dost sigh, sweetheart?” said her husband, “ art 
not happy ?” 

“T knew not that I sighed, dear Martyn,” she said; 
“Certes, it was not for lack of happiness, for I am right 
happy.” 

“JT am glad to hear thee say so, and think thou sayest 
sooth—if I may at all judge from mine own heart—for I 
am happier than I ever yet have been.” 

“ And so, in truth, am I, Martyn—for I am happy now; 
and, indeed, I never knew happiness till I knew thee.” 

“Nay, now thou art surely cajoling me, sweetest. Mean- 
est thou, thou wert never happy ere now?” 

“T say, till I knew thee, never—never!” As she said 
this with great stress on the word never, Martyn, whose arm 
was girdling her, felt her shudder strongly, and he shook too. 

After a short pause he resumed, —“ Didst thou, then, not 
love thy other husbands, Alice?” 

“Love them! No, Martyn—no; I hated them—hated 
them with a deadly hate.” And at these words her face 
grew lividly pale, and her eyes fixed on her husband’s with 





again, and his heart beat thick. He spoke to her, however, 
in a meek voice, and said— 

“Why didst thou hate them so, Alice ?” 

“ By cause —that they were drunkards and faithless, Mar-} 
tyn; and, therefore, I hated them so; and, therefore, were 
it possible thou shouldst be such, I should even so hate thee, 
much, very much as I do now love thee.”’ She uttered these 
iwords in a tone of deep tenderness, and fell weeping on his 
neck. 

He strove, both by caresses and assurance, to soothe her; 
jbut it was some time before he could do so. The conver-| 
|sation was not resumed, and they retired to rest. 
| But Martyn’s mind continued very restless, 
‘awake long after his wife had gone to sleep. 
dismiss her words from his brain, nor efface the impression 

‘they had made thereon ; and, after turning the matter over|! 
ja great many times, he came to the resolution that he would! 
jsee a little into the matter. At last he fell asleep, but it was 
‘only to wake soon from a wild dream. He thought he and 
ihis wife were still sitting on the low settle, as they had been 
|that evening ; and that their faces were lit up, as they then 
had been, by the fitful glimmering of the dying embers — 
Ithat hers wore the same livid hue, and her eyes glistened in 
ithe same snake-like manner that had then so frightened 
jhim; and that they were fixed, as then, upon his; and, 
though her look was most shocking, that he was fascinated | 
by it, and could not move away his glance from hers; and 
|her face kept growing paler and paler, and her eyes brighter} 
jand brighter, and more and more terrible; and he grew sick | 
and sicker at heart, and felt a reeling,in his brain, and a 
choking in his throat; and still he could not turn his eyes 
from her. And behold! her long black curls, that hung 
about her neck and shoulders, seemed, of a sudden, and yet 
slowly, to become instinct with life; and, one by one, they 
uncurled themselves —some moving their ends to and fro, 

















éstrange and snake-like glistening, that bis marrow eee 


and he Jay} 

| 
He could not} 
\|be made serviceable to his scheme, with disordered dress 
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hair, indeed, around his neck—and her arms too; and her 

head was lying on his chest, and she was sobbing violently. 
He asked her what ailed her; and she said she had hada 
dreadful dream, all of which that she could recollect was that 
she had seen him murdered. 

Martyn slept no more that night: and, the next morning, 
he rose betimes, and pretending business, he went out at an 
early hour. He walked forth at the Cripplegate, and strolled 
through the Finsburie fields, and so away into the country, 
without any knowledge of whither he was going. It was a 
drizzly day, too; but he seemed unconscious of it, though 
he was soon drenched to the skin. But he kept walking 
about, thinking over the scene of the last evening, and all 
\the stories he had heard of his wife, and of witches and their 
‘cunning, till he began to hold his wife for one in real ear- 
nest; or, if she was not a witch, she certainly was some- 
thing else of an unusual nature, but what he could not de- 
cide. Still he felt that he was not, somehow or other, safe 
with her, in spite of all her fondness for him; and reflecting 
upon her expressions of deep hate for her former husbands, 
and the cause to which she had ascribed that hate, he con- 
ceived a design to try her love, which he determined upon 
carrying into immediate execution. It was long after sun- 
set when he returned home, and he went straight to bed, 
pleading cold and-weariness. The next day, he sat all the 
forenoon with his wife ; but in spite of her kindness and at- 
tentions, he could not overcome the disagreeable feeling that 
was upon him. He remained reserved, and almost sullen; 
and, at last, Mrs. Alice seemed infected with the same man- 
ner. At noon he left his house, and went straightways to 
Master Andrews, ye lived not far off, with the purpose of 
jinducing from him a recital of some of those marvellous 
tales wherewith he had, on a former occasion, regaled him. 
|His purpose was, however, so far forestalled, for when he 
came there, he found he had some friends with him, and, of 
|course, he was not anxious to make his wife’s conduct mat- 
ter of public talk. He sat, theréfore, the whole evening, 
nearly in silence ; for which, however, they made full amends 
by their boisterous and drunken noise. He sat as late as 
jany, and left them with the fuli determination of putting his 
plan into effect that very night. On his way home, he trod 
casually upon a piece of apple rind lying in the path, and 
slipping, fell in the mire; for it had been raining all that 
day too. At first he was not a little put out; but, aftera 
little reflection, remembering that the very mischance might 








(assuming, as much as he could, the bearing of a drunken 
man,) he presented himself at his door. His wife, although 
\it was now late in the night, had sent the servants to bed, 


|;and had herself sat up for him. Nothing could have hap- 


jpened more to Lessomour’s wish. The moment his wife 
saw him, her face flushed even to darkness, and her large 
black eyes widened to a greater size, as she said in a tone 
half of anger, half of dread, “ Why, Martyn, what is this ? 
what has befallen thee ?”’ 

“T’ve been with some friends, my love,” he replied, 
speaking thickly. 

“Martyn! Martyn!” she answered, and bit her lip, and 
shook her head; “a-get thee to thy bed; I will follow 
qhickly.” 

He went accordingly ; but it was some time before she did 
follow him, and she lay down by his side without speaking 
a word to him. He pretended to be asleep, though he did 
not really sleep all that night; nor more, he thought, did 
she—for she tossed about, and seemed very restless, now 
and then muttering to herself; and, as soon as morning 








and up and down, as he had seen leeches do in a vase when|| broke, she rose atid dressed herself, and left the room. The 
they sought to fix their heads somewhere —others, again,||whole of that day he staid at home, feigning to have a bad 
twined themselves round the carved railwork of the settle—||headache. She was very attentive to him, but in no way 
while others, arching and stretching themselves out, twisted||hinted at his conduct of the foregoing evening. In two or 
around his neck so tightly that they nearly throttled him.|/three days he repeated the experiment, and with nearly the 
He woke up in alarm and agony, and found his wife’s longsame success, saving that Mrs. Alice seemed a little more 
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gloomy the following day. 
fourth, and that night she did not come to bed at all. The 
next morning she spoke to him, for the first time, upon the 
subject; she expressed more sorrow than anger —talked 
kindly to him—said she had hoped once, twice, and even 
thrice, that his coming home fall of liquor might have been 
a mishap; but she now felt forced to fear that drunkenness 
was becoming an usage with him; and she begged him, 
with tears in her eyes, as he prized her happiness, to stop in 
good time, ere it did in truth become an usage. He was 
moved by her earnestness, and, at the time, determined to 
disquiet her no further on this head ; but an impulse, which 
somehow he could not resist, urged him in two days to break 
his word. Twice more his conduct called forth pressing en- 
treaties from his wife — the last time, indeed, they were min- 
gled with some reproaches ; but-it all was of no effect upon 
Lessomour — he continued in the career he had began. The 
day after he had returned home, for the seventh time, in a 
pretended state of drunkenness, his wife said to him, “ Mar- 
tyn, I have prayed thee till I am wearied: I now warn 
thee—take heed. As my husband, I owe thee love and 
duty ; but I can pay neither toa drunkard. Heed my warn- 
ing, or wo upon us both!” 

And did Martyn still go on with the pursuit of his experi- 
ment? He did. Although he saw it was losing him his 
wife’s love, and winning him her anger—her hate—he 
went on, with an unswerving resolution, which, in such a 
cause, seemed obstinacy, or madness, or worse. In the 
present enlightened age, I should not like to say he was 
bewitched, or to attribute to any supernatural influence the 
strong impulse which led him on to do as he was doing, in 
spite of his better sense and better feeling —in spite of the 
love he had unquestionably borne his wife —in spite of the 
danger which he felt he was thrusting himself into and 
feared; and yet I equally dislike to suppose that he was 
tempted to this severe trial of his wife’s love and duty either 
by too great faith in them, or a want of it; though some- 
thing, perhaps, of a similar nature was the trial to which 
Henry put his Emma, and Posthumus his Imogene ; in neither 
case, indeed, so severe a one, nor, for his personal safety, 
may be, so dangerous ; but whatever might have been his 
motive, it certainly, to himself, was as inexplicable as he 
owned it to beirresistible. Again, therefore, he transgressed, 
and was again threatened ; again he reiterated his offence, 
and then his wife said to him the next day, “Goest thou 
forth to-day, Martyn?” ; 

“T must, indeed, Alice,” he answered, “I have weighty 
business to do to-day.” 

«“ Then mark me, Martyn. I am not going to pray thee; 
but T have warned thee once, and I have warned thee twice, 
and I now warn thee for the third and for the last time. Go 
at thy risk, and see thou heed this warning better than thou 
have done mine others. Go not forth to-day, Martyn; or, 
going, come not back to me as thou hast been wont of late 
tocome. Better that thou stay from me altogether; but bet- 
ter yet that thou stay mith me altogether, Martyn.” 

«“ Nay, nay, I needs must go, Alice.” 

“ There needs no plea, Martyn, but thine own will —thine 
own stubborn will— that will not bend to thy wife’s prayer. 
Ay! I said I would not pray thee, but I do now! Look! 
see, Martyn! I am on my knees here to thee, and there are 
tears in mine eyes! and, kneeling and weeping thus, I pray 
thee, go not forth to-day. Ihave had dreams of late— dreams 
of bad foretoken, Martyn; and only last night I did traly 
dream that—” (Here she gulphed, as if for breath.) 
“Thou wilt lose thy life, an thou go forth, to-day, Martyn.” 

But Martyn Lessomour, like Julius Caesar, was not to be 
frizhtened from a fixed purpose by a wife’s dreams, and he 
answered her— 

« Wife, wife, thou art a fearful woman, and makest me 
fear thee ; but, natheless, I shall go.” 

«Go, then,” she said, and rose and left him ; and he shortly 
after went from the house. He returned in the evening in 
the same assumed state as before, and went to bed. For the 
last two days that he had played this part, since his wife had 
begun to use threats, he had gone when he left his own 
house, either to a friend’s or a tavern, where he slept away 
all the time he was absent, in order that he might lie awake 
during the night, to watch what his wife would dv; but 
during this day he had not, for disquietude of mind, been 
able to sleep at all; but now that he was in bed, such a 
drowsiness came over him, that in spite of all his endeavors 
he soon fell into a sound sleep. From this he was aroused 
by his wife’s getting out of bed; yet, although he at once 
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He tried a third time, and aj|started into thorough wakefulness, he had the presence “ 


mind to pretend to be still asleep, and lay still and watch 
her. She had thrown a garment around her—but = 
hay was loose, and hung straggling about her neck, and as 
she passed the foot of the bed, the light from a lamp that was 
burning on a table, fell through her locks upon her face, and 
Martyn saw that it was of that livid paleness, and that her 
eyes were brightened by that hateful snakelike look which he 
had only once before beheld in reality, though in memory | 
thousands and thousands of times ; he saw too that she held, 
a small knife in one hand. Slowly and stilly, like a ghost, 
she glided on —but away from him ; and going up to the 
place where she had hung her gown up when she undressed, 
she took it down, and ripped open one of the sleeves of it, 
and took something out; she then went to the hearth, where 
jthere was a fire burning, for it was winter, and having laid 
the knife and whatever else she held in her hand, beside the 
lamp upon the table, she seemed searching for something 
jabout the hearth. At last Martyn heard her mutter, “ Not 
i|here —how foolish —heedless of me—I must go and fetch 
it from below.” She moved towards the door — Martyn’s 
heart beat high within him, as he thought the moment she 
should be gone, he would leap from his bed and rush past 
her down the stairs, and out of the house, for he strangely 
felt to be alone would be more dreadful than to be in her 
most dreaded presence. She stopped, however, at the door, 
laid hold of the latch, but did not raise it, and continued, in 
a low mutter, “ Not here, mayhap it was for some good end 
that I forgot it; mayhap that I should give him one more 
trial yet —shall 1? I shall—one more trial I will give thee, 
dear Martyn, dear still, though lost, I dread —one more — 
and saying this, she: hurried back to her bed, and leaning 
her head upon Martyn’s shoulder, sighed and sobbed, not 
loudly indeed, but as if her heart were cracking —and he — 
he lay deadly still by her side, for he really feared to speak’ 
to her, even though it were to speak comfort, or when he) 
thought of doing so, the remembrance of her words, “ one) 
trial more ”’ stifled him —she seemed soon after to doze. 
‘In the morning he took care to rise before her, and woke her 
in so doing ; he went up, as if by accident, to the table, and 
saw that beside the knife there lay a smallish round dump 
iof lead. 

«‘ What is this for, Alice?” he said, in a careless tone, for 
he knew she was watching him. 

“ What is it?” she replied. He took it to her bedside. 
“ That,” she continued, “is a weight from the sleeve of my 
gown; I cut it out last night, to put in a smaller, for I find 
it too heavy.” 

Martyn laid it down, and presently left the room. It was 
some time before his wife joined him below stairs, and when 
she did at last come, her eyes looked so swollen and red. 
that Martyn was pretty sure she had been weeping : he said 
nothing about it, however, but in a few minutes rose, and 
took down his cap, and said, “Iam bidden forth to dinner 
jagain to-day, Alice.” ‘Good bye then, Martyn, good bye,” 
was all her answer, and that was said in a low, very solemn, 
and yet kind tone of voice. He lingered in the room fora 
moment or two, in the hope she would say something more 
to him, for he felt less inclined to pursue his fraud that day 
than he had ever felt before, perhaps it was from a return of! 
love he felt this, perhaps from fear—she said, however, 
jnothing more; indeed, did not seem to notice his presence ; 
iso after saying, “ Well, good bye, Alice,” he withdrew. He 
|went at once to his next dvor neighbors, and requested them 
{to hold themselves in readiness, in case he should want for 
their assistance in the night, for he had some idea, he said, 
that there would be an attempt to rob. or perhaps to murder 
|him that night. This greatly alarmed his neighbors, and 
they promised to do what he requested, and the moment he 
had left them, they sent for a reinforcement of their friends, 
and also begged of the fitting authorities that there might be 
an additional watch set in the neighburhood that night. 

Lessomour returned earlier by some hours than usual, 
and to his wonder, found his door was not fastened within. 
He entered, and called — but no one answered — he fastened 
the door, and went up to his bedroom, where he found his 
wife already in bed, and seemingly fast asleep: —this was 
the first time she had not sat up for him. He made a great 
noise, overturning stools and boxes, and sundry other things) 
and then cursing at them, after the manner of drunken 
men — but his wife still seemed to sleep soundly ; he spake 




















into bed she never moved, but then she quickly but silently 
slipped from the bed, hurried, but still without noise, to a 
stool near the fire, took from under one of the eushions a 
small iron ladle, and, what Martyn knew again for the leaden 
weight he had seen in the morning; this she pnt into the 
ladle, and kneeling upon one knee, set it upon the fire; in 
about a minute she turned her face to the bed, and then 
raised it up, and Martyn saw that though her features were 
frightfully writhen with bad passions, there were tears in 
her eyes that bespoke an ipward struggle. She rose, not- 
withstanding, and whispered — “Now, no flinching,” and 
walked up to the bed, with the ladle containing the molten 
lead in her right hand, and just as she brought this forward 
so as to pour it into her husband’s ear, he started up witha 
loud outcry, seized her hand, and jumped ont of bed, at the 
same time saying, “Shameless assassin! have I caught 
thee? Help, elp, neighbors! Help—marder!” Alice 
did not screa or start even — but stared in her husband’s 
face, and with @ strong effort freed her hand, flung the ladle 
into the fire, sank on a stool behind her, and hid her face in 
her hands. Lessomour continued calling for help, which 
call his neighbors, to do them justice, were not slow to 
obey — but to the number of two score and odd, well armed, 
they forced the outer door, and were hastening up stairs. 
As they were close upon the bed-room door, Alice took her 
hands from her face, and with a hollow voice said, “ Martyn 
Lessomour, before the ever living God, I am glad this hath 
so happened.” Before he could reply, his neighbors and the 
watch were in the room, and upon his charge, seized his wife. 

The next day the coffins of her former husbands were all 
opened, and in the skulls of each, was found a quantity of 
lead, which had plainly been poured in through one of the 
ears. Mrs. Alice was soon after tried upon the evidence of 
her living husband, and that of her dead ones, which though 
mute was no less strong. She would say nothing in her de- 
fence ; indeed, after the words she spoke to her husband in 
their bed-room on the night of her apprehension, she never 
uttered another: only, in the court, during her trial, when 
Lessomour was bearing witness that he had pretended 
drunkenness to try what effect it would have upon her — 
when he swore to this, Alice, whose back had hitherto been 
towards him, turned rapidly round, fixed her glazing eye 
upon his, and uttering a shriek of piercing anguish, would 
have fallen, but that her jailer caught her in his arms; and 
that look and that sound Martyn Lessomour never forgot to 
his dying day. His wife was found guilty of petit treason, 
and was burnt to death in Smithfield, according to the law 
of the land. 

And so great a noise did this story make, that in the course. 
of that year a statute was passed, more determinately to 
settle the office of coroner, and the powers and duties of him 
and the jury he should summon to the inquest. 

Martyn Lessomour lived to be a very old, and, as had 
been foretold of him, a very rich man — but he never was a 
happy one. 





ANATOMY OF POLITICS. 





Original. 





OFFICE-SEEKERS AND OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


Tucre is nothing more evident, to a philosophical ob- 
server, than the change which is produced in the principles 
of a party, by any change in their circumstances. So sud- 
|den and complete are these changes, that it is idle to caleu- 
‘late the principles that will be supported by a party after 
'they have gained the ascendancy, by those which they main- 
tain while they are seeking it. The chief object of the as- 
| cending party, or the opposition, is to recommend themselves 
‘to the people, by correcting the errors and abuses of the as- 
cendant party. Every thing that can be proved by any 
course of sophistry and misrepresentation, to be an abuse of 
the laws and constitution in the administration of the party 
which is in authority, will be used by the ascending party 
as a hobby by which they themselves may ride into their 
places. They make great promises of the thorough refor- 
mation of abuses which they shall effect, after they have 
obtained office. So far as they are pledged to do this by 
promises which they cannot evade, they will abide by their 
‘principles. But here they stop. It is idle to suppose that 
ithe rising party will continue reformers afier they have 
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to her, but she made no answer. Really believing she was|/ gained the ascendancy. After this they will change alk 
asleep, he got into bed, and pretended himself to sleep, and) those radical principles by which they deprived the ascen- 
io snore — still she lay quiet. For two hours afier he got dant party of their power. They have now exchanged places 
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with them, and with the exception of certain principles which 
they are constrained by pledges and other circumstances to 
support, they will be found to have exchanged principles 
with them. The reformers have now become conservatives, 
the conservatives reformers. 

As soon as an individual enters the arena of politics, he 
finds it necessary, for his advancement, to court the favor of 
the ascending party ; since a new-men is not so likely to ob- 
tain the support of the ascendant party, who have already 
more claimants among their old friends than they can prop- 
erly reward. Hence, the young politician, if he has no 
patrons ameng the ascendant party, will ascertain, among 
the various organized minorities which are scattered over 
the country, which of all is most likely soonest to gain the 


proportion as their possession of office is independent of the 
will of the people, will they be inclined to form themselves 
into an exclusive party. This class alone will exhibit all 
the characteristics which are generally attributed to office- 
holders. It must be evident, from this principle, that the 
more frequently the representatives of the people are elected, 
the less will they partake of the characteristics of the office- 
holders’ party, and the more likely will they be to support 
popular measures. Were a new election to take place at 
the close of every session, the representatives would be more 
anxious to perform the popular will, with reference to the 
next election. Were several sessions to take place pre- 
|vicusly to another election, they would be very likely to link 
themselves with the cifice-holders’ party, hoping to profit 


ascendancy —in other words, which is now the ascending ||themselves by the favor of a power which is independent of 


party. This party, whatever may be its principles, though 
entirely different from his own, he seldom hesitates, from 
conscientious scruples, to support. Unless fie widely differs 
from the majority of young politicians, he has not fixed his 
mind upon any definite and undoubted principles. There 
are few who have fairly determined, at their outset, what is 
the best policy to be pursued for the national prosperity, 


the people. All those politicians who are endeavoring to 
rise into office by the suffrages of the people, will be opposed 
to strengthening the powers and privileges of office, by which 
the present retainers would be assisted in excluding rivals 





ments to secure themselves in office contrary to the will of 
the people. No party ought long to retain the ascendancy, 
since, as long as they remain in power, their privileges and 
their authority will increase at the expense of private citi- 
zens, till, in the course of time, they might obiain absolute 
control over the nation. The chief object of every political 
party is to obtain power, and their efforts to strengthen it 
should be defeated by a constant rotation in office. 

The opposition party is, in general, the reforming party ; 
and the reforming party, through a minority, at first, is des- 
tined to become the popular, and finally the ascendant party. 
Hence, the seekers of offices that are in the gift of the people, 
endeavor to gain their ends, by decrying the measures of the 
administration, and by advocating measures which are des- 
tined soon to become popular. The office-holders, on the 
other hand, have a separate interest from that of the people, 
and their power is strengthened in proportion as they ean 
gull them. The office-seekers’ interest is connected with 
that of the people, and their power is strengthened, in pro- 


and competitors. All those, on the other hand, who are en-|| portion as they can undeceive the people of those impositions 


\eveslng to gain office by the favor and appointment of 
loffice-holders, will advocate the policy of strengthening the 


among the various systems which are maintained by differ-|/ powers and privileges of office, since they would thereby in- 


ent parties. Though certain prejudices may incline him to 
support one, in preference to another, yet, unless he be a 
political bigot, he is very willing to sacrifice his mere preju- 
dices to his interest. The young politician has seldom any 
fixed principles to sacrifice. He will support any respectable 
party which exhibits a fair chance of rising quickly into 
power. 

These nem-men constitute a large proportion of that party 
which is generally denominated the office-seekers, who, con- 
sidered in mass, differ very essentially in their avowed 
principles from the office-holders. It is for the interest of 
these two classes, under the same administration, to pursue 
different if not opposite courses of policy. Yet there is not 
that marked distinction between the ins and the outs, which 
has often been represented. These two parties are not dis- 
tinctly divided. There are many politicians who are both 
office-holders and office-seekers ; and many others, who, 
though they hold no office, are interested by their connection 
with office-holders, to support the conservative measures of 
their party. . Again, under our own government, there are 
politicians who belong to the ascendant party of their own 
state, and to the minority party, under the national govern- 
ment. Such individuals are often found, therefore, support- 
ing conversation in state politics, and reform in national 
politics. The reverse will happen under opposite circum- 
stances. The most thorough conservatives will, therefore, 
be found among those politicians who are in the majority 
both under the state and the national administration. This 
peculiarity in our national constitution is very beneficial to 
the general welfare, by checking ultraism, both in regard to 
reform and conservatism. Reformers in state politics are 
constantly finding themselves placed along with the con- 
servative party in national politics, and are obliged, by this 
circumstance, to make very many compromises, which seem 
greatly to check their radical spirit. Conservative poli- 
ticians, likewise, under the national government, are often 
obliged to court the favor of the reforming parties of certain 
of the States, in order to maintain themselves in office. Such 
compromises promote the public security, and constitute an 
important feature in our federal constitution. 

The office-holders have obtained possession of the keys of 
government. They are, on this account, somewhat more 
independent of popular favor, than when they were begging 
for office, since they have now obtained certain powers over 
which the people cannot exercise direct control. They are 
likewise enabled, by the advantages of their office, to exer- 
cise a secret influence over the people, which the Jatter can- 
not always trace toitssource. The different classes of office- 
holders may often combine their influence for the further- 
ance of their designs. Hence they often obtain, by strata- 
gem, the suffrages of the people, which they would other- 
wise have lost. There is, however, in a representative gov- 
ernment, a party of office-holders, consisting chiefly of the 
immediate representatives of the people, who are interested 
in opposing the ambitious designs of fixed office-holders. 
The latter are generally the friends of a strong government, 


while the former are in favor of increasing the political 


power of the people. 





|crease their own facilities in rising to station. Hence those 
young men of the legal profession who are seeking a ju- 
dicial appointment, will generally be found strictly conser- 
vative in their principles, because, although they are ap- 
pointed by an officer who is chosen by the people, they are 
usually selected from a list of candidates offered by the 
court. Those individuals, likewise, who are seeking offices 
in great monied corporations, though not strictly classed with 
politicians, are seldom found enlisted with the popular party. 
They are interested in giving their support to all those po- 
litical measures which are not countenanced by the pany 
that enjoys the possession of privileges. 

The office-seekers and the office-holders, making allow- 
ance for the exceptions which I have enumerated, though 
equally interested in deceiving the people, are interested in 
opposite kinds of deception. Hence the influence of one 
party, on the public mind, in a certain measure, counteracts 
that of the other. In this manner, is the nation often saved 
from ruin, by the counteracting influence of these opposite 
parties, in their endeavors to deceive the people, both pulling 
against one another, and thus creating a just equipoise. 
Each one can gain power only at the expense of its rival. 
The deceit which is practised by one party is exposed by the 
other. Each one gives the lie to the other’s falsehoods. 
Thus the benefit of truth is often obtained, by the opposite 
speech and writings of two parties, while each is using its 
utmost ability to pervert the truth. 

The office-holders enjoy a better opportunity than their 
rivals for the practice of bribery, and thereby of securing to 
their interest some of the best talent in the country. The 
office-seekers can practise bribery only to that extent, which | 
\their private wealth will allow ;—and men are not so wil- 
ling to spend their own money as that of the public when it 
is at their disposal. Hence the ascending party, in general, 
ican do no more, than to exert their abilities, by intriguing, 
‘haranguing and electioneering, to gain the favor and the 
suffrages of the people, and to secure the talents and services 
of political writers and orators, by promises of what they 
may in future be able to bestow. The office-holders are! 
usually considered the most respectable party, because they 
are surrounded by the dignities and honors of station, and 
‘are not obliged to practise those demeaning arts which the 
ascending party are obliged to use for gaining popularity. 
|The oftice-seekers, on the other hand, are obliged to use their 
personal influence over the people, by haranguing them in cau- 
cuses and other publie meetings, which familiarizes them too 
much for the support of their dignity. Hence they must de- 
pend, for their advancement, rather upon the affections of the 
people, than upon their reverence, which is more easily ac- 
quired by the pomp of station than by the exhibition of talent. 

The office-seekers and office-holders, as I have before said. 
are not all of opposite political parties, since the latter will, 
for a season, maintain those principles which elevated them 
into office, and to which they are unutterably pledged. Hence, 
there are men of every party, in and out of office. Still, as 
a general rule, the office-holders’ party will do all in their 
power to strengthen their official privileges and authority, at 
the expense of private citizens. Hence the liberties of the 














| 





which have been practised upon them by men in office. 
Hence the former are generally eager to strength jul 
dices of the community, which are enlisted on eo: 
established errors and abuses, by which they are enabled to 
reap a selfish advantage, while the latter are eager to de- 


stroy the prejudices of the community, that they may ride to 
power on the hobby of reformation. W. F. 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 


BY A SEARCHER IN LIBRARIES, 





Original and selected, 





A Porutar Error.—It is not at all an uncommon thing 
for even well informed people to consider one event the cause 
of another, because the one has immediately preceded the 
other in the order of time. A curious instance of this error 
occurred iggthe last century. The fish, on which many of 
the inha of Norway depended for subsistence, sud- 
denly vani#@ed from their coasts. The practice of inocu- 
lation for the small pox had just then been introduced, and 
was instantly fixed upon as the cause of that calamity ; and 
as the people considered the risk of that disorder as a trifle 
in comparison with starvation, nothing could exceed their 
righteous indignatiou against all who undertook to prevent 
their taking the small pox. 

PersoniFicaTion oF .Steer. —Sleep is very vividly drawn 
by the pencil of Ovid. Though he is raised to the title and 
dignity of the god Somnus, yet in form and attributes he is a 
mere drowsy mortal ; and the poet’s invention is chiefly dis- 
played in the scenery and accompaniments.. He inhabits a 
|sloomy cavern, into which the rays of the sun never pene- 
trate, but where a kind of perpetual twilight reigns in the 
foggy air. From hence all shrill and enlivening sounds are 
banished, and a dead silence eternally prevails, broken only 
by the soft murmurs of the waters of Lethe. Around the 
entrance grow all kinds of soporiferous herbs. The god 
himself lies fast asleep on an ebon couch raised high 
with down. On the approach of Iris, who is sent to him 
with a message, with much ado he rouses himself. His 
painful and reluctant efforts are expressed in the following 
lines. 

The god, his heavy eyes scarce lifting up, 
Once and again sunk down; his nodding chin, 
Struck on his breast ; at length himself he shook 


Out of himself, and ou his elbow raised, 
Inquired his cause of coming. 





Pusiic Virtve.— When I first thrust my nose into the 
world, says Horace Walpole, I was apt loudly to blame any 
defection from what I esteemed public virtue, or patriotism. 
As I grew older, I found the times were more to blame than 
the men. We may censure places and pensions; while the 
placemen and the pensioners are often entitled to our esteem. 
One man has a numerous family to provide for, another is 
ruled by a vain wife, &c. I think some temptations would 
have overcome even Brutus. 

A New Era. —A new era is fast approaching, says the 
author of Lacon, when no writer will be read by the great 
majority, except those who can effect that for bales of manu- 


people would be most likely to be preserved by constant/|script, which the hydrostatic screw performs for bales of cot- 
fluctuations of office. One party should never remain long | ton, by condensing that matter into a period which before 
enough in the ascendancy, to make permament arrange-''occupied a page. 


Just so far as the office-holders are dependant upon _ 
will of the people for their continuance in office, will they 7 
interested in the support of popular measures. And just in 
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THE THREE SONS. 


BY REV. Js MOULTRIE, ENGLAND. 








I nave a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 

With eyes of thoughtfal earnestness, and mind of gentle mould. 
They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways appears, 

That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond his childish years. 
I cannot say how this may be ; I know his face is fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness is his grave and serious air: 

1 know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth me, 

But loveth yet his mother more with grateful fervency. 

But that which others most admire, is the thought that fills his mind ; 
The food for grave inquiring speech he every where doth find. 
Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children talk, 

Nor cares he much for childish sports, doats not on bat or ball, 

But Jooks on maphood’s ways and works, and aptly mimics all ; 

His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplext 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts about the next. 
He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she teacheth him to pray, 


And strange, and sweet, and solemn, are the words which he will say. |! 


Oh! should my gentle child be spared to manhood’s years, like me, 
A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be ; 

And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful brow, 

I dare nol think what I should feel, if I should lose him now. 







; a second son, a simple child of three ; 

Ill not declare how bright and fair bis little features be ; 

How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles on my knee ; 
I do not think his light blue eye is like his brother's keen ; 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his hath ever been ; 

But his Jittle heart’s a fountain pure of kind and tender feeling, 
And his every look’s a gleam of light, rich depths of love revealing. 
When be walks with me, the country folks, who pass us in the street, 
Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild and sweet, 

A play-fellow is he to all, and yet, with cheerful tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when Icft to sport alone. 

flis presence is like sunshine sent to gladden home the earth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all our mirth. 

Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for earthly love ; 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching hearts must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love which we shall lose in him, 





1 have a son, a third sweet son, his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months where he ha 
To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles iven, 
And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live ven, 

I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he doth feel, 
Are numbered with the secret things which God will not reveal. 

But | know, for God hath told me this, that he is now at rest, 

Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s loving breast. 
Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can never cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from bliss may sever, 
But if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours for ever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what we still must be ; 
When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and this world’s misery : 
When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this grief and pain, 
Oh! we’d rather lose the other two, than bave him here again, 


ne to dwell. 





SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF THE BASTILE, 


[We presented our readers ina late number with some account of the muskets, lowered their cannon in token of peace. 


famous Bastile, as it existed under the old regime in France. We 

select this week, from Mignet’s History of the French Revolution, an 

account of the successful attack of the Parisians upon this fortress, 

This remarkable occurrence took place on the fourteenth of July, 1789, 

during the insurrection which followed the dismissal of the popular 

Minister, M. Necker. ] 

Dvrine the merning the alarm was given, that the regi- 
ments posted at Saint-Dennis were on their march, and that 
the cannon of the Bastile was pointed upon the street Saint- 
Antoine. The committee took measures immediately on 
this discovery, placed citizens to defend this side of the town, 
and sent a deputation to the governor of the Bastile, to en- 
gage him to withdraw his cannon, and not to commit any 


act of hostility. This activity of the committee, the appre- 


hension which the fortress inspired, hatred of the abuses it 
protected, the necessity of occupying a point so important, | 
\defenders, and put to death by the implacable mob. 


and of no longer leaving it to their enemies in a moment of, 
insurrection, drew to it the attention of the multitude. From 
nine in the morning to two in the afternoon, there had been 
only one cry from one end of Paris to the other, To the Bas- 
tile! To the Bastile! The citizens assembled there from all | 


parts of the town in groups, armed with muskets, pikes, sa- | iview to sending them to the British Admiral. 


lon the towers ; 


that he had it not in his power to get them 
down ; and that, finally, informed of the disturbed condition VISIT TO A SALT MINE, 

of Paris, he had caused them to be drawn back some paces,|| Ar Northwich we procured a guide to conduct us to the 
and to be taken from the embrasures. Thuriot with diffi-|! principal salt mine in this vicinity, which is more extensively 
culty succeeded in penetrating farther, and examining if the || worked than any other similar mine in England. From the 
state of the fortress was as satisfactory for the town as the|/village we walked about a mile and a half, passing, in our 
governor affirmed. He found as he went on three pieces of || way, the shafts of several salt mines in the fields adjacent to 
cannon directed upon the passage to the place, and ready||the road. This whole district of country abounds in these 


to play on those who should attempt to force it. About 
forty Swiss and twenty-four invalids were under arms. 
Thuriot urged them, as well as the staff officers of the place, 
in the name of honor and of the country, not to show them- 
selves enemies of the people. The officers and soldiers all 
swore not to use their arms unless they were attacked. — 
Thuriot then ascended the towers, and from thence beheld 
an immense multitude approaching from all parts, and the 
faubourg St. Antoine advancing in a body. Already from 
without they were alarmed that Thuriot did not return, and 
they demanded him with loud cries. To assure the people 
of his safety, he shewed himself on the platform of the 





| multitude : 


fortress, and shouts of applause rang from the garden of the 
Arsenal. He descended, rejoined his friends, made known 
the result of his mission, and then presented himself before 
the committee. 

But the multitude impatiently demanded the surrender of 

From time to time these words rose from the 
We want the Bastile! We will have the Bastile! 
Two men suddenly sprung fiom the crowd, rusheg upon a 


the fortress. 


'|sentinel. and struck the chains of the great bridge with an 


axe. The soldiers called out to them to retire, and threat- 
ened to fire. But they continued their biows, broke the 
chains, let down the bridge, and threw themselves forward 





| bridge, in order to batter it down also. 


'|they returned to the attack, and during several hours all their 
efforts were directed against the second bridge, the approach | 
|to which was defended by a constant fire from the place.) 


|| French guards came up with cannon. Their arrival changed’ 
i|the face of the combat. 
}ernor to surrender. 


jin his hand toward the powder. 
| him, hoisted a white flag upon the platform, reversed their | 


with the multitude. They advanced toward the second 
The garrison made 


a discharge of musketry and dispersed them. Nevertheless, | 


The people, furious at this obstinate resistance, tried to break | 
the gates with axes, and to set fire to the guard-house. The 
garrison then made a discharge of case-shot, which was mur- 
derous to the besiegers, and killed or wounded a great many ; 
this only increased their impetuosity; they had, at their! 
head, men who, like Elie and Hulin, possessed extraordinary | 
courage and daring, and they continued the siege with fury. 

The siege had continued more than four hours, when the 





The garrison itself urged the gov- | 
The unfortunate Delaunay, fearing the} 
fate which awaited him, would then have blown up the for- 
tress, and buried himself under its ruins, and those of the 


faubourg. He advanced in desperation, with a lighted match | 


But the) 
assailants fighting and coming nearer, continued to exclaim, | 


“ Let down the bridges!”” A Swiss officer demanded, across | 


the battlements, leave to capitulate, and march out with the 
honors of war. “No, no!” cried the multitude. The same! 
officer made a proposal to lay down their arms, if the be- 
siegers would promise to spare their lives. ‘ Let down the 
bridge,’ answered the foremost of the assailants, “no harm 
will befall you.” On this assurance, they opened the gate. | 
let down the bridge, and the besiegers threw themselves into || 
the Bastile. 
wished to save from its vengeance the governor, the Swiss, | 
and the invalids; but the cry was: “ Give them up to us, 
give them up to us, they have fired on their fellow-citizens, and| 
they deserve to be hanged.’ The governor, several Swiss, and, 
some of the invalids, were tora from the protection of their| 





On the death of Major Laing, the enterprising traveller in! 





Africa, the Africans took an inventory of his effects with a) 
They were | 


bres ; the crowd which already surrounded it was consider- || ‘sorely puzzled to make out the catalogue, and in utter de-; 


able ; the sentinels of the place were posted, and the bridges | 
raised as in time of war. 
A deputy from the district of Sain-Louis-de-la-Culture, | 


called Thuriot de la Rosiere, requested an interview with the 


‘made of pig's hair,” and set down his spectacles as “ Two 


governor, M. Delaunay. Admitted into his presence, he | 


summoned him to change the direction of the cannon. The, 


governor answered that the pieces were at all times placed | ‘really to be what we would seem and appear to be. \ 


“spair, described a couple of tooth-brashes as “ Two scrapers 


‘looking-glasses for the nose.” 


Sincerity. — To practice sincerity, is to speak as we think ; | 


ito do as we profess; to perform what we promise ; and | 
iibed of solid rock salt is two hundred and ninety feet thick, 








mines, and springs gush out in valleys, forming brooks of salt 
water. In some places, our guide observed, that the surface of 
the ground sinks into the cavities formed in the veins of roek 
salt, by the washing of the waters of the subterraneous springs, 

Around the mouth of the great mine we found clustered 
a few buildings, and near them a large artificial basin of 
water, formed for the purpose of dissolving the earthly im- 
pure portions of the mineral salt. The brine thus formed is 
subsequently evaporated by furnace-fires, to obtain pure 
ep Within twenty feet of the circular aperture of the 
\dark, deep perpendicular shaft, resembling with its walled 
‘sides a huge well, the rippled waters of a navigable canal 
appeared in motion, as if ready to pour its floods into the 
yawning abyss, at the very verge of which they are stayed 
by embankments and planked sides. From the mouth of the 
shaft, a steam engine —the inseparable attendant of every 
‘mine —lifts at short intervals buckets filled with large frag- 
ments or blocks of mineral salt, which cn rising to the light 
of day, appear like masses of white marble, browned by 
stains of iron rust. 

Before descending into the dark mine, we took a survey 
above ground of the various fixtures and processes employed 
lfor refining the crude mineral or muriate of soda, as it is 
called by chemists. The mineral salt in its native state, 
when extracted from the subterranean veins, is combined 
with the oxide of iron, and earthly particles. Distributed 
throughout the masses are thin veins of bright, sparkling, 
transparent crystals of salt, sufficiently pure for immediate 
use on the table. These pure lumps are broken off from the 
crude masses, and selected by women; and are sold as the 
“rock salt.” Some of the native crystals, which we selected 
as specimens, are as transparent as glass, in lumps of the 
form of cubes, the sides of which are regularly square, as if 


'|nicely formed by some skilful lapidary. 


The fragments of Jess pure mineral salt, after being pul- 
verized, are thrown into the basin of water to be dissolved, 
ito form a strong brine. The earthly impure portions settle 
|to the bottom of the basin, and the clear brine, containing as 
;much salt in solution as water is capable of dissolving, is 
‘raised by pumps into great shallow iron pans, about sixty 
|feet long, thirty feet broad, and only one foot deep. In the 
furnaces under these iron pans, coal fires are kept constantly 
glowing to evaporate the brine. 

A great quantity of this rusty mineral salt is transported 


The garrison itself seized ||in its crude state by the canal to Liverpool, to be there dis- 


solved in sea water and evaporated in the vicinity of that 
city, where the necessary fuel is cheaper. 

Standing with one foot upon the edge of the bucket, and 
holding fast by the rope, we were swung off from the plat- 
form, and had not time to consider the novelty of our situa- 
tion, before we found ourselves rapidly descending, lowered 
by the rope attached to the machinery of the steam engine. 
The irregular movements, resulting from this peculiar mode 


' . . . 
of descent, always produce alarming sensations in those 





who are unaccustomed to being suspended over a shaft of a 
mine, from which no ray of light returns to disclose the ap- 


Those who were at the head of the multitude, | parently fathomless depth. The bucket suddenly hastens 


its descent during the accelerated portion of every stroke, 
when the steam engine acts with the greatest effect, and one 
may without effort of the imagination suppose that the rope 
may have failed to sustain in mid-air the frail machine upon 
which the feet rest. My friend became alarmed by these 


jnovel sensations, whilst standing by my side upon the de- 


scending tub, together with one of the superintendents of the 
works, who accompanied us to show the mines, and began to 
breath louder and louder, in long gasps, with a labored, audi- 
i|ble respiration. Seizing convulsively the strands of the rope, 
Ihe began to squeeze them with an iron grasp, which afforded 


Ino little amusement to our more experienced companion. 


At the depth of one hundred and ninety-one feet from the 
isurface, we come toa vast unbroken bed or rock of solid salt, 


} 
jinto which we continue to descend one hundred and forty- 


lfive feet further, until we alight upon the bottom of the 
| mine, which is worked horizontally along the middle of this 
vast vein where the salt is found the purest. This vein or 
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spot where it had been left. Naturaily timid, the cockroach 





forming an almost inexhaustible mass, extending far and||resembling the sleek skins of moles. — Salt raised from this 


wide, and sufficiently to supply the world for ages. 

Alighting from our tub with alacrity upon the firm dry 
floor of rock salt, the guide observed, that we had descended 
three hundred and thirty-six feet from the surface of the 
ground. When our eyes had become sufficiently accustomed 
to the twilight gloom of the vast cavern, we stood motionless 
with surprise at the sight before us, gazing with wonder at 
the magnificent aisles extended horizontally to great dis- 
tances between huge pillars of salt, and lighted by rows of 
lamps arranged at regular distances asunder, like those in 
the streets of a city, some appearing brilliant near at hand, 
and others faintly twinkling from remote extremities of the 
mine. The resemblance to a night scene in the streets of a/ 
city was rendered more striking from the sounds of the rat- 
tling wheels traversing the railroads, and the tramp of the 
horses’ feet. 

Our conductor now began to point out the various objects 
visible, and to describe the subterraneous works. The exca- 
vations, he stated, are made horizontally, as level as a plain, 
to the extent of about twenty-six acres, the height of the roof 
being eighteen feet. Observe, he said, how perfectly smooth 
the roof and floor are formed, resembling those of an im- 
mense room. Those pillars of salt are left at the regular 
distance of seventy-five feet asunder to sustain the great 
weight of superincumbent earth, more than three hundred 
feet thick. The workmen have wrought with the steel 
points of their picks the surface of these massy pillars of salt 
into regular courses, resembling tiers of artificial mason 
work, or blocks of marble. 

So perfectly solid and firm is the rock salt, that no flakes 
separate from seams in the roof. The flat expanse of the 
level ceiling is extended over a span of seventy-five feet 
from pillar to pillar, without requiring the formation of 
arches, or even a prop necessary to support the roof. There 
being no seams or fissures throughout the solid mass, no 
water can penetrate into the salt mine. To convince us of 
the tightness of the roof of salt, the guide conducted us to 
the part of the mine directly beneath the canal, upon which 
we had previously seen loaded canal-buats floating, more 
than three hundred feet above our heads, supported with all 
the load of waters by the pillars of salt around us, a fact 
which rendered us mute with astonishment. In distant parts 


of the mine, numerous workmen appeared by candle-light) 
engaged in drilling holes in the salt, which is nearly as hard) 
as marble, for the purpose of detaching fragments by ex-| 
plosions of gunpowder. They commence working next the! 
roof, and carry forward the excavations in the form of broad, 
steps, breaking up successively the several tiers or layers.) 


The stunning reverberation of the explosions, following one} 


after another in quick succession, cause the startled visitant 


to shrink back with a momentary feeling of alarm, whitst, 
the very roof seems to be upheaved, and the pillars to trem-| 


ble under their load. | 

In order to show us the extent of the mine, our conductor 
fired a preparation of gunpowder, termed “blue-lights,”| 
which he had provided for the purpose of affording a bril- 
liant illumination. On firing the combustible preparation, 
instantly countless remote square pillars seemed to start up 
from a large plain, distinctly visible, as if the resplendent 
meridian sun had burst in upon the gloomy cavern. After 
the flashes have thus suddenly illuminated with a dazzling, 
fearful light, the vast aisles, and pillars of salt, they as suc-. 


denly expire, and all the scene, as if conjured up into mo-) 


mentary existence by some magic spell, again becomes. 
shrouded in darkness. 

We completed our survey of the wonders beneath ground, 
by viewing the stable for horses. They live in the mine. | 
and are furnished with racks for hay, and comfortable beds} 
formed of bundles of straw. From beneath the wisps of, 
straw, I saw, to my surprise, numerous mice starting forth| 
and scampering away at oar approach ; most of them prob 
ably have passed their lives in the mine, without ever having 
enjoyed a glimpse of day!ight. The horses are kept below 
ground during a considerable period, as our conductor in- 
formed us, without being hoisted up to enjoy the fresh air. 
and herbage of the fields. They submit, he observed, quietly 
enough to the operation of being hoisted up, as if aware o! 
the change about to take place in their favor. On the con- 
trary, when lashed in the slings and lifted by the stean 
engiue from the surface of the ground, preparatory to being 
lowered into their former dark abodes, they manifest, by 
their vain straggles, a reluctance to the change. Owing to 
moisture and absence of light, their hair is very glossy, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





mine is extensively shipped to the United States, where it is 
known under the name of ‘Liverpool salt.” The price of 
the refined salt, delivered in Liverpool, is now only about 
twenty cents per bushel. 

The salt mines of Cheshire are more extensively worked 
than those of any other country, not even excepting the 
famous salt mines of Poland. From the latter, it appears 
that only twenty or thirty thousand tons are annually raised, 
whilst, in England, above one hundred and seventy thousand 
tons are annually produced from the mines and springs. 

Tourist in England. 


MISCELLANIES, 





LORD BROUGHAM AND NEWSPAPER WRITING. 

Some phrenologists contend, that the casts which have 
been taken of the heads of celebrated lawyers, show a 
lamentable deficiency in the organ of conscientiousness ; 
and are of opinion, that Lord Brougham, aware of this fact, 
has from that consideration alone, refused to allow a cas? of 
his head to be taken, although he has openly, in the patron- 
age of Mr. Simpson and others who are attempting to intro- 
duce a system of public education on phrenological princi- 
ples, shown that he is a partizan of the doctrine. I do not 
know whether it be true, that the nature of the education 
and pursuits of the lawyers has a tendency to check the de- 
velopement of the organ called conscientiousness, or that 
| the head of Lord Brougham is, in this respect, deficient in 
| the external sign ; neither do I know whether, in his general 
conduct as a man, there may be any ground for supposing 
that he is deficient in conscientiousness ; but Iam quite sure, 
|| that, if there be any truth in phrenology, he must have the 
organ of caution, (the phrenologists have another word for 
||it that is less flattering) strongly developed. Whilst he was 
Lord Chancellor, he was in the almost daily habit of com- 
| municating articles to a daily paper, but with a degree of 
||caution which few men would have imagined. Not a line 
lof his writing came before the compositors, or even the 
His communications were made by letter to his 





| editor. 
|| brother, by whom they were read to the. editor, who wrote 
las Mr. Brougham read; and, in this way the leading arti- 
icles appeared, without its being possible to prove that they 
came from Lord Brougham’s pen. On one occasion, when 
an article against the Whig ministry had appeared in The 
Times, it was sent to Lord Brougham, who was sitting at 
Westminster in the Court of Chancery. The paper was 
folded in such a way that the article might meet the eye 
readily, and was handed up to the chancellor. Sir Edward 
Sugden was pleading. The chancellor laid the paper be- 
fore him; took his pen, and, whilst the public and the bar 
imagined that he was taking notes of Sir Edward’s speech, 
with whom, from time to time, he held a conversation on 
the points of his case, the answer was written. Less than a 
quarter of an hour sufficed for an article of about forty lines, 
full of spirit. When it was done, he made some excuse for 
quitting the bench for a few minutes, and went into his own 
room, when it was given to the editor to transcribe ; for, al- 
though Lord Brougham could write, and write well for news- 
papers, no man was to be permitted to possess a proof that 
the articles came from him. I have heard of other instances 
of his caution in his relations with the newspaper-press ; but, 
as they were not like those which 1 have given within my 
personal knowledge, I shall not repeat them here. — A News- 
paper Editor's Reminiscences, in Frazer's Magazine. 













INGENUITY OF THE WASP IN PROCURING FOOD. 

TueRre are various species of American wasps which feed 
their young with cockroaches and other insects. Cassigni 
furnished Reaumur with an interesting account of the mode 
in which these wasps attack and kill the cockroach, so in- 
jurious to the housewives of tropical countries. The wasp 
is seen flying about in various directions, evidently on the 
lookoat for game; as soon as it discovers a cockrvach, it 
remains fixed for a few seconds, during which the two in- 
sects seemed to eye each other. The wasp then, pouncing 
m its prey, seizes it by the muzzle; it then insinuates its 
body under that of the cockroach and inflicts a wound. As 
soon as the wasp feels sure that the fatal poison has been 
ntroduced into the body of its enemy, the insect appears to 
be aware of its effect, and takes a turn or two, to give il 
ime to work. Having thus departed for a few instants, it 
returns, and is sure to find the cockroach motionless on the 




















appears to be at this juncture totally incapable of resistance, 
and suffers its enemy to seize its head and drag it backward 


toward a little hole situate in the next wall. Sometimes the 
way is long, and then the wasp stops and takes a turn or 
two to breathe and recruit its strength, ere it proceeds to finish 
its task. Sometimes it lays down the unresisting cockroach, 
and makes its way alone to the nest, probably to reconnoitre 
whether any obstacles impede the way: returning in a few 
moments, it again lays hold of its prey. M. Cassigni hav- 
ing, during the absence of the wasp, removed the cockroach 
to a little distance, was highly amused with the restless em- 
barrrassment of this creature, when the prey seemed to have 
been thus snatched from its gripe. But the cockroach having 
been ultimately dragged to the den of the insect, the hardest 
part of the task was yet to be accomplished ; for the aperture 
by which the wasp could enter, was by no means roomy 
enough to admit the larger frame of the cockroach ; the in- 
sect, however, went in, and applied its utmost force to drag 
its prey in after, But these efforts were too often quite un- 
successful. The remedy adopted in this dilemma would not 
have disgraced a reasonable creature. It quietly lopped off 
the wings and legs of the cockroach, and thus diminished 
the bulk of the animal, without depriving the young worm 
of any part of the food destined for its support. 
PERMANENT VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

One of the most agreable consequences of knowledge, is 
the respect and importance which it communicates to old 
age. Men rise in character often as they increase in years ; 
they are venerable from what they have acquired, and pleas- 
ing from what they can impart. If they outlive their facul- 
ties, the mere frame itself is respected for what it once con- 
tained ; but women —such is their unfortunate style of edu- 
cation — hazard every thing upon one cast of the die; when 
youth is gone, all is gone. No human creature gives his 
admiration for nothing ; either the eye must be charmed, or 
the understanding gratified. A woman must talk wisely or 
look well. Every human being must put up with the coldest 
civility, who has neither the charms of youth, nor the wisdom 
of age. Neither is there the slightest commiseration for de- 
cayed accomplishments ; nu man mourns over the fragments 
of a dancer, or drops a tear on the relics of musical skill. 
They are flowers that are destined to perish ; but the decay 
of great talents is always the subject of solemn pity; and 
even when their last memorial is over, their ruins and yes- 
liges are regarded with affection. — Rev. Sidney Smith. 





DIONYSIUS THE LISTENER. 

Amone the “rubbish” of the ruined city of Syracuse, in 
Sicily, there is a cavern cut out of the rock, called the “Ear 
of Dionysius,” which is no less a monument of the ingenuity 
and magnificence, than the cruelty of that tyrant. It is in 
the form of the human ear, in height eighty feet, and in 
length not less than two hundred and fifty feet. The cay- 
ern is said to be so contrived, that every sound made in it 
was collected and united into one point. This was called 
the tympanum, and opposite to it the tyrant made a small 
hole which communicated with a little apartment where he 
used to conceal himself, and applying his own ear to this 
hole he could hear distinctly every word that was spoken in 
the cavern below. No sooner was the apartment finished, 
and a proof of it made, then he put to death all the men who 
had been employed in its construction; he then confined all 
whom he suspected were his enemies, overheard their con- 
versations, judged of their guilt or innocence, and condemned 


or acquitted them accordingly. 





DEXTERITY OF THE INDIANS WITH THE Bow. 
Wnuire the men were packing the horses after breakfast, I 
was again engaged with my Indian friend. IL tock his bow 
and arrows in my hand, and remarked that the latter was 
smeared with blood throughout. Upon my expressing sur- 
prise at this, he tola me by signs that they had passed through 
the body of the buffalo. I assumed a look of incredulity: 
the countenance of the savage brightened, and his peculiar 
and strange eyes actually flashed with eagerness, as he 
pointed to a dead antelope lying upon the ground about forty 
‘eet from us, and which one of the guard had shot near the 
camp in the morning. The animal lay upon his side, with 
the breast towards us: the bow was drawn slightly, without 
any apparent effort, and the arrow flew through the body of 
the antelope, and skimmed to a great distance over the 
plain. — Townsend's Journey over the Rocky Mountains. 
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THOUGHTS ON A NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

How painful is it to reflect on the breaches which the de- 
parted year has made in the friendly, if not in the family 
circle! He must have a limited number of friends, indeed, 
who can say he has lost none of them during the year which 
has followed its predecessors into the eternity that is past. 


[the waive, as it greets the enchanted shore; but the day is 
not distant when they, from whose hearts these joyous ac- 
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cents break, will be brought hither, pale and speechless, 


wrapped in the winding sheet and shroud, to swell his||BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1840. 


crowded sail, and widen the forest that darkens the dreary 
domain. So that not only they who now rejoice in the light}, Rzmovat.— The Office of Publication of the Magazine is 














If there should be a few hermits or misanthropes in the world|'of the sun, but generations yet unborn, may continue to be||removed to No. 37 Cornhill, (up stairs.) 


who have no friends to lose, there are thousands and tens of||sepulchred here, till the Judgment trump unexpectedly shall —_— 
thousands of others, from whom, during the lapse of the past|/summon the quick and the dead. It will not be the con-|) Woman’s Mission.—This is an English work, republished 


twelve months, many of those they affectionately regarded, 
have been snatched away by the hand of death. And what 


ltending Prophet of Mecca, whose insignia will then be re-}|by Crosby & Co., with a prefatory notice by a clergyman of 
ivented in the changing heaven, but he whose mission was|/this city, giving it high commendation. We are pleased 


can more deeply wound the susceptible heart, than the loss|\one of kindness and love, and who mingled his tears with|| with the portions we have read, and think it a useful work. 
of those it highly prized, and with whom it held delighful|/blood ; alas for him who meets this Saviour as an injured||The sentiments of the writer on a topic of great interest to 


companionship? Nothing, surely. The annals of human||friend and a forgotten God. — Rev. Walter Colton. 


nature furnish us with countless instances of individuals 
whose minds were so powerfully affected at their separation 
by death from those they loved, that they did not long sur- 
vive the shock, but followed them in a few months, in some 
cases in a few weeks, to the mansions of mortality. It were 
strange indeed if man, with all his rationality, and all his 
lofty conceptions of what he ought to be, did not feel acutely, 
while ruminating on the departure to another world of those 
he loved and esteemed in the present, when the more sav- 
age of the brute creation set him the example. The instances 
are innumerable in which the lower animals, of almost every 
species, suffer so severely when deprived of their offspring, 
or when separated from others of their kind with which they 
were wont to associate, as to die very soon thereafter under 
the influence of feelings similar to those which break the 
human heart. A melancholy recollection of those departed 
ones whom we once numbered among our friends will fre- 
quently obtrude itself on the minds of those addicted to hab- 
its of reflection, and possessing in their bosom a drop of the 
milk of human kindness ; but the commencement of a new 
year is a season peculiarly adapted, for many reasons, for 
feeling those melancholy emotions with peculiar force.— 
Walks and Wanderings in the World of Literature. 





GREAT CEMETERY OF SCUTARI. 

A park and dense grove of the cypress, stretching from 
the eastern shore of the Bosphorus far away over hill and 
valley, informed us that we were now passing the last resting 
place of the Osmanline. The mournful forest, through the 
purpling twilight which now shaded the landscape, appeared 
in its interminable length to break the very boundary of the 
horizon, and cast its gloomy shadows into some realm be- 
yond. It has been made io extend itself through this long 
line of spectral solitude, upon the strength of a presentiment 
among those who throng the opposite shore, that they will 
one day be forced to relinquish their European possessions, 
and return into Asia, from whence they came. They, there- 
fore, enjoin upon their surviving friends, that their remains 
shall be laid here, where they may rest with a better hope 
of being undisturbed in any event that may betide in after 
times. The dark procession may be seen through every 
hour of the day, moving with muffled oars across the water, 
and slowly winding its way up a narrow path, termed the 
ladder of the dead, and moving on to some new grave in the 
distant verge of the grove, where the relic is to rest, a new 
cypress to be planted, and a coronal of flowers cast on the 
fresh sod, and hung around the turbaned stone. Thus one 
occasion of graves and sable shade has succeeded another, 
till this domain of death has become more populous than the 
vast city itself, teeming with its countless multitude. 

Here lie, side by side, in one promiscuous sleep, the mon- 
arch of unrivalled power and splendor, and the humblest 
menial that ever followed in his train; the man whose ge- 
nius towered to heaven, and he whose thoughts scarcely 
survived their birth; the aged bowed under the weight of 
years, and the infant just expanding into life ; the statesman 
smitten from his lofty perilous post, and the assassin who 
dealt the unsuspected blow; the warrior, whose trampled 
steed shook thunder from his mane, and the new recruit who 
recoiled from the gleam of his own weapons; the Dives of 
purple and gold, and the Lazarus who lay at his gate; the 
libertine of lust and promise, and the erring one whom he 
left believing and betrayed ; greatness and littleness, splen- 
dor and poverty, purity and pollution, are thus mingled and 
massed together in a wide and indiscriminate grave. 

Nor does the sad spectacle stop here ; it points with melan- 
choly presage to the clustered dwellings which swell from 
the opposite hills. The voice of heaith and the song of mer- 
riment, may now echo through the halls of that sumptuous 
city, and mingle their notes of gladness with the hymn of 



































}/some people just at this time, may be inferred from the motto 
which he has prefixed to his chapter on the proper sphere for 
the influence of woman, which reads as follows : — 


** On home’s high duties be your thoughts employed, 
Leave to the world its strivings and its void.’’ 
















POSTMASTER FRANKLIN. 
In 1754, Benjamin Franklin was Postmaster General, with 
|permission to make £6,000 continental money, if he could, 
out of the whole Post Office Department in America. The/| Yet he would not have them neglect any of the great interests 
very next year he gave the astounding notice that the mail,|/of the community ; but he says, “the immense influence 
which he had before run once a fortnight to New England,|/ which women possess will be most beneficial, if allowed to 
would start once a week the year round, whereby answers|| flow in its natural channels, viz. —domestic ones, — because 
might be obtained to letters between Philadelphia and Bos-|| jt is of the utmost importance to the existence of influence, 
ton in three weeks, which before had required six weeks.||that purity of motive be unquestioned. It is by no means 
In 1774 it was announced in all the papers of the Colony,||affirmed, that women’s political feelings are always guided 
that “John Perkins engages to ride post, to carry the mail|| by the abstract principles of right and wrong; but they are 
once a week between Philadelphia and Baltimore, and will|/surely more likely to be so, if they themselves are restrained 
take along or bring back led horses, or any parcel.” When/|from the public expression of them. Participation in scenes 
a post rider proposed starting, notice was given of his inten-||of popular emotion has a natural tendency to warp conscience 
tion by advertisement, and by the town crier, for several|/and overcome charity. Now conscience and charity (or 
days in advance. In 1790, the number of Post Offices had| love) are the very essence of woman’s beneficial influence ; 
increased through the country to seventy-five. therefore everything tending to blunt the one and sour the 
— other is sedulously to be avoided by her. It is of the utmost 
CLERICAL ANECDOTE. importance to men to feel, in consulting a wife, a mother, or 
Op Parson W., of Bristol County, Mass., related the fol-|/a sister, that they are appealing from their passions and pre- 
lowing anecdote of himself. He wished to address every||judices, and not to them as embodied in a second self: noth- 
portion of his flock in a manner to impress them most deeply, |/ing tends to give opinions such weight as the certainty, that 
and accordingly gave notice that he would preach separate||the utterer of them is free from all petty or personal motives.” 
sermons, to the old, to the young men, to young women, and|}_ In his Conclusion he says: “ The influence of women is, 
to sinners. At the first sermon his house was full, —but!/or ought to be, a moral influence; and that it may have its 
not one aged person was there. At the second, to young|/full effect, the main object of their education ought to be to 
men, every lady of the parish was present, and but few of|/expand and perfect their moral nature, and to implant deeply 
those for whom it was intended. At the third, few young|/the fact of their influence, and their own consequent respon- 
ladies attended, but the aisles were crowded with young men.|/sibilities. This foundation being laid, let women be ele- 
And, at the fourth, addressed to sinners, not a solitary in-|/}gant, be accomplished, be everything that society requires 
dividual was there, except the sexton and the organist.||of them; but let them not forget that these powers are not 
“ So,” —said the old parson,—‘“I found that every body|/given for themselves, but for God’s glory and the good of 
came to church to hear his neighbors scolded, but no one|| their fellow-creatures. Thus shall they be not only caressed, 
cared to be spoken of himself.” admired, honored, but happy ; happy in the happiness of 
—< unselfishness, of devotedness, of love, —the only happiness 
Prive. — Pride, according to the doctrine of some, is the|/ here below which can give us any foretaste of that which 
universal passion. There are others who consider it as the||is to be enjoyed above.” 
foible of great minds, and others again, who will have it to 
be the very foundation of greatness; but to real greatness, 
greatness, which is the union of a good heart with a good! 
head, it is almost diametrically opposite ; as it generally pro- 
‘ceeds from the depravity of both, and almost certainly from 
ithe badness of the latter. Indeed, a little observation will 
shew us, that fools are the most addicted to this vice, and a 
little reflection will teach us, that it is incompatible with tree! cheerfulness, believing that no project for the diffusion of 
intelligence. Accordingly we see, that while the wisest of|| useful books among the people, has yet been devised, which 
men have constantly lamented the imbecility and imperfec-||is so well calculated as the present one, to effect the desirable 
tion of their own nature, the meanest and weakest havejjend. Several of the volumes which compose this series of 
been trumpeting forth their own excellences, and triumph-||books have already been published by Marsh, Capen & 
ing in their own sufficiency. * ||Lyon, a publishing firm in this city, who have undertaken 
— the whole enterprise. We abridge the following matters 
A Bereran paper gives the following as a method of||from the Introductory Essay. The School Library is to con- 
testing the excellence of various kinds of slate. Take two!|sist of reading, and not school, class, or text books ; works 
slates of the same weight and soak them in water for twenty-/|that will interest as well as instruct the readers, and occupy 
four hours ; at the expiration of which period, weigh them!|with rational amusement their leisure hours. The works 
again. That which is then the heaviest is the most porous| will be of a miscellaneous character, and chiefly such as are 
in its nature, and therefore the least durable. illustrative of the history, institutions, manners, customs, 
&c., of our own people. No works of a sectarian or parti- 
Inovstry will make a purse, and frugality will give you!/zan character will be admitted into the plan. The Library 
strings to it. This purse will cost you nothing. Draw the|| will embrace so wide a range of subjects, that every young 
strings as frugality directs, and you will always find a use- | person may find something which will prove serviceable and 
ful penny at the bottom. profitable to him, whatever his situation in after-life may be. 
The School Library will embrace Biography, particularly 
How small a portion of our lives is it that we truly enjoy. of distinguished Americans ; Voyages and Travels ; those 
In youth we are looking forward to things that are to come ; branches of Natural History, which are most useful to the 
in old age we look backward to things that are past. whole community, and which may most easily be moulded 
— jinto a popular form ; and lastly the theory and practice of 
Ir young ladies now-a-days did not become women at|/mechanical and agricultural pursuits. Every volume, re- 
thirteen, men would have better wives. quiring it, will have a glossary of such words and phrases, 








“Tue Scnoor Lisrary; published under the sanction of 
the Board of Education of the State of Massachusetts.” 

The Introductory Essay to the School Library, by Robt. 
Rantoul, Jr., has lately been placed into our hands, with a 
request that we should call the attention of our readers to 
the objects of the Board of Education. This we do with 
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of our government during the present year have been very 
successful. The difficulties under which the Treasury de- 
partment labored, have been surmounted to a great extent, 
and the faith of government in its pecuniary concerns has 
been scrupulously maintained. Of the nineteen millions of 
Treasury notes, authorized by act of Congress 1837, the 
whole amount unredeemed now falls short of three millions. 
The expenditures of government for the present year will be 
found to be about six millions less than the amount of the 
last year. He has directed the estimates for 1840 to be sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny, and to be limited to the ab- 
solute requirements of the public service. They will be 
found less than the expenditures of 1839 by over five millions 
of dollars. He recommends pre-emption and graduation laws 
to be made in behalf of settlers on public lands, who have 
made improvements upon them. He calls the attention of 
Congress to the present situation of navy-yards and sea- 
ports. A plan for the termination of the Florida war will 
be submitted by the Secretary of War. He recommends 
that permanent barracks be constructed at the several ports 
designated by the Secretary of War for the accommodation 
of oar troops, and recommends that the staff-officers be per- 
manently separated from the line. It has been deemed 
necessary to station a competent force on the coast of Afri- 
ca, to prevent a fraudulent use of our flag by foreigners. 
He recommends a careful revision of our existing laws which 
relate to the sale and transfer of American vessels while 
abroad, which are extremely defective. The latest accounts 
from the Exploring Expedition represent it as proceeding 
successfully in its objects. The revenue of the Post Office 
Department appears to be increasing. He recommends at- 
tention to the difficulties respecting the transportation of the 
mails arising from the unreasonable demands of railroad 
companies, é&c. 

He recommends, likewise, a revision of the present ar- 
rangement of the circuit, as a great inequality appears to 
exist in the amount of labor and travel assigned to each 
judge. He calls attention to the power assumed by Terri- 
torial Legislatures to authorize the issue of bonds by corpo- 
rate companies on the guarantee of the Territory. 

He submits the propriety of passing a law providing for 
the safe keeping of the public moneys, and especially that 
its use for private purposes by any officers entrusted with it, 
may be declared to be,a felony, punishable in proportion to 
the offence. He thinks that defalcations have been far less 
than might have been anticipated from the absence of ade- 
quate legal restraints. Losses which have been and are 
likely to be sustained by any class of agents have been the 
greatest by banks; the next largest have been by disbursing 
officers, and the least by collectors and receivers. From re- 
sults of inquiries made by the Secretary of the Treasury, he 
is enabled to state that in twenty-two out of twenty-seven 
foreign governments, the public moneys are kept in charge 
of public officers. He is more fully assured by secret events, 
of the necessity of establishing an independent National 
Treasury. Among his objections to the use of banks for the 
deposite of the public money, is the notorious disregard of 
those institutions to the fulfilment of their obligations, in 
which they seem to have been sustained. Convenience and 
policy are now deemed sufficient to warrant those institu- 
tions in disregarding their solemn obligations. The disas- 
ters attendant on their deviation from the former course of 
business in this country, are now shared alike by banks and 
individuals to an extent unprecedented in the annals of our 
country. He still urges the requiring payments of all pub- 
lic debts in specie, and the entire separation of Banks and 
State. Banks in some form will probably always exist; and 
while the keeping of the public revenue in a separate and 
independent treasury, and of collecting it in gold and silver, 
will have a salutary influence on the system of paper credit 
with which all banks are connected, and thus aid those which 
are sound and-well managed, it will at the same time check 
the others, by withholding the means of extravagance af- 
forded by the public funds, and restraining them from ex- 
cessive issue of notes which they would be constantly called 
upon to redeem. 

Besides his constitutional objections to a National Bank, 
he remarks that it can scarcely be doubted that the recent 
suspension of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, had 
its origin in a course of business commenced while it was a 
national institution: and there is no good reason for sup- 
posing that the same consequences would not have followed, 
had it still derived its powers from the general government. 

Let the faith of the States, corporations and individuals 


borrowed from foreign languages. as may need explanations. 
Ample illustrations, by maps and other engravings, will like- 
wise accompany all the works that need them. 

We call the attention of our readers to this series of publi- 
cations. The works which it embraces are of a standard 
character, such as will bear to be read frequently with in- 
terest and profit, and which deserve a place in our private 
libraries. The majority of these works are such as do not, 
like the fashionable and ephemeral literature, pay a large 
profit to their publishers : and people ought to take this cir- 
cumstance into consideration, that the firm who have under- 
taken this laudable and probably unprofitable enterprise, 
may receive all possible encouragement. The public are 
not sufficiently aware that useful books do not pay so large 
a profit to their publishers, as foolish and injurious works. 
Yet such is the fact, as every bookseller will tell us. Hence 
we may regard it as presumptive evidence of disinterested- 
ness on the part of a publisher, when he publishes or re- 
publishes a useful book, knowing, at the same time, that a 
licentious novel or a ribaldrous drama would afford him an 
incalculabiy greater amount of profit. 

The volumes which compose this library are neatly printed 
on paper of a superior quality, and we recommend them, not 
only for the encouragement of the publishers in a patriotic 
enterprise, but for the good of the community, which must 
be profited by the general circulation of these valuable works. 



























































THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

We have made the following attempt to abridge the sum 
and substance of the President’s Message, in as short a com- 
pass as possible. - 

He commences by alluding to the ravages of fire and dis- 
ease which have afflicted various portions of our country, 
and the embarrassments of trade, in our cities. He con- 
gratulates the people, however, upon the exuberant harvests 
of the last season, and commends the employment of the 
husbandman. Onur relations with foreign countries continue 
to afford proof of the wisdom of the pacific policy, which has 
always been pursued by the Federal government. Nothing 
has happened to require the exertion of the extraordinary 
powers vested in the President, for the defence of the coun- 
try, incase of emergency. With respect to the North East 
Boundary, a project for exploration and survey, and for the 
final adjustment of the limits in dispute, is now before the 
British Government. He thinks the present favorable mo- 
ment for negotiation, should not be suffered to pass, without 
putting the question forever at rest. To avoid another con- 
troversy, he has called the attention of the government of 
Great Britain to the line from the entrance of Lake Superior 
to the most north-western point of the Lake of the Woods. 
He advises this line to be settled, before the territorial gov- 
ernment is admitted into the Union as a State. He recom- 
mends to the people on the Canada Frontiers to abstain 
from all collusion with the disaffected inhabitants in those 
provinces. 

Nothing has occurred to disturb the harmony of our inter- 
course with Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Naples, 
Portugal, Prussia, Russia or Sweden. The government of 
Portugal has paid in full the eleventh and last instalment 
due to our citizens, for the claim settled with it on the third 
of March, 1837. He has made treaties of commerce with 
the kings of Sardinia and the Netherlands, which he pre- 
sents for congressional approbation. The king of the Neth- 
erlands has made compensation for an American vessel, cap- 
tured in 1800 by a French privateer, and which fell into the 
possession of Holland. The death of the Jate Sultan has 
produced no alteration in our relations with Turkey, and we 
are likely to maintain amicable relations with that country. 

No convention for the settlement of the claims of our citi- 
zens upon Mexico has yet been ratified by that government. 
Relying on the good intentions of Mexico, the President has 
directed Mr. Ellis to go thither, and diplomatic intercourse 
has been resumed. Instructions have been given to the 
proper authorities for the demarkation of the line that sepa- 
rates the United States from Texas; and the latterhas shown 
its desire to cultivate friendly relations with us by a prompt 
reparation of injuries complained of, in the case of two of 
our vessels. He has sent a special agent to Central Amer- 
ica, to close the affairs of our mission there. Our treaty with 
Venezuela is faithfully carried into execution ; and with Ec- 
uador a liberal commercial convention has lately been con- 
cluded. With the empire of Brazil, our relations continue 
unchanged, as well as our friendly intercourse with the other 
governments of North America. The financial operations 























































already pledged, be kept most sacredly. But it behoves us 
all to be more chary in pledging it in future. By ceasing 
to run into debt, and applying the surplus of our crops and 
incomes to the discharge of existing obligations, buying less, 
and selling more, and managing all affairs, public and pri- 
vate, with strict economy and frugality, we shall see our 
country recover from a temporary depression, arising not 
from natural and permanent causes, but from a wrong sys- 
tem of banking and credit. At present the balance of trade 
with other nations, is greatly against us. But the evil can- 
not be cured by creating more banks; but by retrenchment 
and reform, by curtailing public and private expenditures, 
by paying our debts and reforming our banking system. 





Tue Boston Atmanac. — This little volume has made its 
annual appearance for the fifth time, and in its usual neat 
style. It evinces that Mr. Dickinson has been as industrious 
as usual in the preparation of appropriate and interesting 
information suited to such a work, and that his industry has 
borrowed skill from the lessons of experience. It must be 
useful in every counting-room, work-shop, and family. 





WEEKLY RECORD, 





Very deep snows have fallen in the western part of this 
State. Large quantities have likewise fallen southwest of 
this section. 

The extent of post roads covered by mail service on the 
first of July last, was about 133,990 miles, and the number 
of post offices on that day was 12,780. 

The Council at Toronto, in Upper Canada, have passed a 
resolution for the union of the Provinces. 

Mr. Webster arrived at New York in the Mediator, and 
was out thirty-nine days. 

The papers speak of a probable reunion between Texas 
and Mexico. 

Foreien.— The difficulties in Canton had not abated in 
July, but were rather increasing ; and it was thought that 
the foreign trade would be suspended entirely, and that fur- 
ther difficulties are likely to occur. 

Her Majesty’s government, according to certain accounts, 
intends to blockade all the ports in the Chinese Empire. It 
is thought that the British forces in India, flushed with their 
late triumphs, will be eager to march against the Celestial 
Empire. 

There was great distress among the manufacturers at 
Nottingham, on account of the pecuniary difficulties in Eng- 
land and America. The streets were filled with groups of 
persons, without employment. 

The Chartist leaders are again stirring up the people to 
riot and rebellion. Several meetings of the delegates had 
been held in the manufacturing districts, to form a National 
Convention. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 23d, an extraordinary ga- 
zette was published, containing Victoria's intention to ally 
herself in marriage, with Prince Albert of Saxe Coburgh 
and Gotha. ' 

There has been no pressure for money on the English 
Stock Exchange ; and the intelligence from the United States 
up to Nov. 7th, had not much effect on the British market. 

The Spanish Cortes had been dissolved by the Queen. 
They regarded the Oriental question as fairly settled at Paris ; 
and Mehemet was to hold Egypt and Syria. 

The Sultan of Turkey has granted a charteriifo his sub- 
jects, conferring upon them probably certain new privileges. 
It causes much curiosity in Europe. 

The Courier de Lyon relates an account of a magnetizing 
physician, who being informed by one of his somnambules 
of the existence of a hidden treasure in the suburbs of the 
city, actually visited the place in the night, accompanied by 
three other somnambules, and commenced digging for the 
treasure. They were discovered by the police and taken to 
the guard house, before they had completed their operations! 

Some thousands of the old army of Napoleon are still in 
confinement in the mines and desert of Siberia. One, named 
Berthelet, a brigadier in the horse artillery of Napoleon’s 
guard, has just found his way to Paris, after laboring twenty- 
five years in the mines of Tobolsk. 

A meteor was seen at Pau, on the evening of Nov. 14th, 
which lighted the whole vicinity, and terminated in a loud 
explosion, with multiplied echoes. 

A great inundation has taken place in the river Thame» 
which has overflowed several towns and villages. 
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“GIVE ME THE NICHT.” 


COMPOSED BY J. PHILIP EXNIGHT, AUTHOR OF ‘SHE WOKE A WREATH OF ROSES.’ 
For sale by Henry Prentiss, 33 Court Street, opposite the Court House. 
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